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IDA OF TOKENBURGH: 


OR, THE FORCE OF JEALOUSY. 





(Continued.) 


IDA, terrified, started up, and look- 
ed after the raven, which, however, 
quickly disappeared from her eyes.— 
She instantly conceived that this must 
be the foreboding of some heavy calami- 
ty, and severely the fear pressed u 
her heart.—’Oh, heaven!’ exclai 
she, ‘let it signify only misfortune to 
myselfand not death to my dear hus- 
band.’——With anxious ‘eagerness she 
immediately sent off messengers to Ki- 
burg, to inquire after the welfare of the 
count. Tokenburg himself gave them 
theiranswer, and resolved, as the danger 
of his ally was not pressing, to return 
sooner than he had intended to his Ida, 
He therefore left his armed followers 
in Kiburg, and hastened again to his 
wife, . 

‘Where the valley through which he 
returned opened toward the castle, he 
alighted from his horse, and, ordering 
his esquires to remain there; proceede2! 
forwards alone, to surprise his Ida amid 
her tears, and unexpectedly change her 
sorrow into joy. When he came near 
to the castle, he saw one of his pages 
sitting under the shade of an oak, and 
Sazing with apparent admiration on 
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something he held in his hand. He 
came silently behind him, looked over 
his shoulder and saw—the blazing light- 
ning from the opening heaven could 
not have shocked him more—saw in 
the hands of the youth the wedding ring 
which he had given to Ida as a pledge 
of his eternal fidelity. His cheeks be- 
came pale, his trembling lips livid.— 
Jealousy poured her consuming poison 
into his agonizing breast, and his hand 
seized his sword.’ 


¢O Clara, Clara!’ exclaimed Julia; 
starting up, ‘can this be true? jealous ! 
still jealous |’ 


‘ Hear Julia: —The immediate death 
of the offender appeared to the furious 
count not to be sufficient —He retired 
a step backwards, and called the page 
by his name. The latter hastily con- 
cealed the ring, which the raven had 
dropped at his feet —He blushed when 
he saw the count, fearing he might have 
notited the valuable trinket which a 
lucky accident had bestowed on him.— 
‘What are you doing hete ?’ said the 
count with anangry frown. ‘The youth, 
terrified at the sternness of his manner, 
blushed still deeper, and stammered 
out an unintelligible answer. ‘ Follow 
me,’ cried the count, and proceeded to 
the castle. Loud and sharply he blew 
his clarion, and thus gave the signal of 


his arriyal, The draw-bridges fell, the 
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gates flew open, and the seneschel and 
the attendants hastened to meet their 
lord. ‘Carry that rascal in chains to 
the dungeon,’ said the count as he as- 
cended the winding stair-case. Ida 
heard his footstep. ‘It is he !’ ex- 
claimed she with transport, and ran to 
receive him with open arms. But the 
count walked coldly into his chamber, 
without even offering his hand to receive 
her welcome. 

‘ Confounded andalarmed at the cold- 
ness of her husband, and trembling with 
anxiety on account of her lost ring, 
which she considered as an omen of 
misfortune already in part fulfilled, Ida 
stood for some time at the door of the 
count’s apartment, and then mournful- 
ly passed through the long gallery 
which led to herown chamber. As she 
went she met the seneschal, who told 
her that the count had ordered the page 
Ulric to be confined in chains, and en- 
treated her to intercede with his lord 
in behalf of the youth, whom he believ- 
ed to be innocent. 

‘Ida now returned to the chamber of 
her husband, entered it, but stood anx- 
ious and trembling at the door. The 
count turned his eyes upon her—but 
with so stern a countenance, that she 
could not look steadfastly on him. He 
considered her anxious timidity as a 
sign of guilt, and asked, with cold sever- 
ity, ‘What wouldst thou, Ida?’—She 
answered in a low voice, ‘my dearest 
husband, I come a petitioner in behalf 
of your page Ulric.’ A gloomy redness 
instantly suffused the face of the count, 
and he started up violently: but, check- 
ing himself, he walked slowly up to Ida, 
and, taking her hand, asked with a ma- 
licious coldness, ‘ Why doyou tremble, 
Ida? Why do you no longer wear the 


+ ring T gave you? 


Ida, terrified at the fierceness of his 
looks, at first would not tell him the 
cause, at Jast she answered, blushing, 
‘I laid it aside, in consequence of a vow 
which I made for your welfare.’ 

‘Ida, I advise you never to let that 
ring go out ofyour hands. You have 
it, beyond a doubt?’ 

‘I had it in my hand but an hour 
since,’ said she ina low yoice, and again 
blushing, 











‘ Henry, reddening with rage, abrupt- 
ly passed into the balcony on the steep- 
est side of (he lofty rock on which the 
castle stood. Ida followed him, with 
tears in her eyes, and said, ‘let me in- 
treat you by the love you bear me, to 
release from the dungeon the page Ul- 
ric.’ The count turned suddenly upon 
her, and witha furious countenance, and 
menacing tone, said; ‘Tell me, where 
is the ring that I gave you?’ §¢1 laid it 
in that window,’ answered Ida terrified, 
‘and a raven came and flew away with 
it.’ 

‘ Flew away with it ! abominable hyp- 
ocrite!, exclaimed Tokenburg with ter- 
rible fury; ‘1 saw that ring in the hands 
of your paramour. Fly, now, after the 
raven, accursed strumpet !” Foaming 
with dreadful rage, he seized the chaste, 
the innocent Ida, and threw her over 
the balcony into the yawning abyss be- 
neath.—* Have mercy on me, O Sa- 
viour of the world! Lam innocent |’ ex- 
claimed Ida, and fell between the crag- 
gy cliffs and precipices, down into the 
tremendous cavern 

‘O gracious heaven!’ cried Julia, 
clasping her hands with indescribable 
emotion, ‘what a hateful, what a horrid 
monster is jealously ! O Clara ! Clara! 
it is impossible to express what I feel 

ile I listen to your narrative. 

¢ The great and dreadful sacrifice to 

alousy had now been offered up; the 
lesser victim still remained to be im- 
molated. The rage of the coun: was. 
inflamed tenfold by the tortures his con- 
science inflicted. He rushed down the 
stairs of the castle, while in bis eyes 
flashed the murder he had already com- 
mitted, and that which he was about to 
command. He ordered twelve men to 


, bring from his stables a wild horse that 


had been taken among the rocks, and at 
the same time sent others to bring up 
Ulric from the dungeon. ‘What of- 
fence have I committed, my lord ?’ cried 
the trembling youth. ‘Canst thou still 
ask, villian ?? exclaimed the count— 
Ulric raised his hands, and called on hea- 
ven to witness his innocence. The 
count ordered that his hands should be 
instantly bound to the tail of the wild 
horse ; and then asked him, witha cru- 
cel taunt: Do you lie there as much at 
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your ease as in the arms of your strum- 
pet? 

‘ The horse was loosed, and furiousiy 
ran among the craggy rocks dashing the 
miserable youth against the pointed 
stones. At length the bands broke by 
which his hands were fastened, and he 
Jay torn, mangled, bleeding, and scarce- 
ly breathing, in a bye road. <A monk, 
who chanced to be going that way, saw 
the dying youth, went to him, revived 
him with wine’and heard his confession. 

¢ The unhappy Ulric died in the arms 
ofthe monk; and at his request the 
latter went to Tokenburg, where he 
found the count, who sat absorbed in 
gloomy melancholy. His gluued ven- 
geance now turned the dagger on his 
own heart. He thought he still heard the 
shrieks of Ida from the balcony, and 
rushed out of the chamber; but the 
dreadful cries followed wherever he 
went. 

‘Count Tokenburg,’ said the monk, 
‘ Icome from Ulric your page, to whose 
soul may God be merciful! I heard 
his confession, and he died in my arms. 
You, count, have put hin to a miserable 
death, and yet in his last moments he 
called upon heaven to witness his inno- 
cence, He could not even conjecture 
what the offence was, for which you had 
inflicted so terrible a punishment.— 
God must be the judge between you 
and him. He sends me to you with a 
request that you will be kind to her on 
whom he had fixed his affections, and 
who now, since he is no more, is with- 
out a protector.’ 

_ * Her on whom he had fixed his affec- 
tions?’ exclaimed the count, clusping 
his hands in a kind of agony. 

‘ Gertrude, the daughter of your late 
seneschal. She resides—’ 

‘Gertrude? Gerirude? O no! Otell 
me more :—All righteous Heaven! if 
he were innocent—if she —’ 

‘The monk continued—* And he 
sendsto you by mearing,whicha raven 
Jet fall from his beak at his feet. He 
asked me to read for him the name that 
is Chgraven on it, and when he found it 
Was yours, he requested me to carry itto 
you, and I have fulfilled my commission. 
God must judge you, count. Your 
page was more *righteous than you 








are’ The monk. departed with his 
heart filled with sorrow. 

Pale, motionless, and sunk in a wild 
and dreadful stupor, sat the count: he 
could not heave asigh, or utter a word: 
for anguish and remorse had fettered his 
tongue.—At length he cried out, ina 
fearful tone,‘ Ida !’—and in this exclam- 
ation all seeming to hear the sentence 
of death which he pronounced on him- 
self, he rushed down the stairs to hisat- 
tendants, covering his face, that the 
murder of Ida might not be read in 
the paleness of his countenance, and in 
his wildly rolling eyes. 

‘ But the angels of heaven had borne 
on their wings the innocent Ida down 
the yawning gulf. A bush spread out 
its branches, and broke her fall; and 
thus she fell from one bush to another, 
till at lengh she reached unhurt the soft 
moss which covered the bottom.—She, 
had fainted from terror; but a gentle 
shower restored her to herself. She 
looked around her, amazed, without at 
first knowing where she was; but soon 
she recollected all that had passed, and 
lifted her eyes, filled with tears ofthank- 
fulness, to heaven, which had so won- 
derfully preserved her. She walked 
on the bottom, where the moist ground 
only produced reeds and the poisonous 
fungus; and afterwards climbed up, on 
the side next the castle, toa projection 
where elder and wild-mulberries grew. 

‘Ida beheld the rays of the sun, 
which could not reach the bottom o 
the cavern, still reflected by the leaves 
of the trees above ; and heard below 
her the hissing of snakes, and the crie 
ofthe venomous lizards. She shuddere 
at her dreacful situation, but still mor 
when she thought of the rage of th 
count. With long and painful exertion 
she sought a passage out of the cavern 
but alwaysin vain. When with much | 
bour she had reached a considerabl 
height, some impassable cleft, or over 
hanging rock obliged her to return. 

‘Oh, Tokenburg !’ exclaimed she 
and stretched out her hands towards th 
castle at the top, ‘ have I deserved thi 
from thee ?” ~ 

‘At length she gave up all hopes 
finding any way out of the cavern; an 
with the hope she resigned the wish.’ 

(To be continued.) 
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FEMALE MANIA C. 


In our 5th pumber,,we merely noticed the ac- 
count of a Vemale Maniac, found on the 
summit of the Pyrenees : we now present a 
more particular statement of this unfortu- 
nate victim to conjugal affection ; extracted 
from the Journal de l’ Empire, of the 17th 
January last. 









si At some leagues from the hamlet of 
‘ Suc, at the foot of Mount Calm, which 
has an elevation of more than 1700 tois- 
es, and bears on its front eternal ice and 
snow, a dark and silent valley presents 
one of those pleasing scenes which ar- 
rest and strike the mind of the obser- 
ver in the vast amphitheatre of the Pyr- 
enees. ‘This valley is confined within 
those mountains,bald and frightfully torn 
asunder, whose bases, disfigured by e- 
normous masses, seem to expect every 
moment a fresh accession of the same 
kind, loosening from the surrounding 
summits, which are darkened all over, 
and rent by the deepest fissures. Nu- 
merous water falis discharge from alake 
on the heights, hurry down from the 
_ side of the mountain, and are precipita- 
ted in murmuring cataracts ‘into ‘the 
midst of this dreadful chaos. <A scanty 
vegetation, which marks the traces of 
their uncertain course, is the only mark 
of vegetable life which Nature has suf- 
| fered to exist within those bounds which 
| she appears to have consigned to eternal 
/ sterility. 
Some intrepid hunters having extend- 
ed their search: even in this formidable 
- enclosure, were seized with astonish- 
ment on secing, on an opposite cliff, a 
| female figure entirely naked. This fe- 
male appeared tall, her complexion was 
dark ; a long head of hair, her only cov- 
ie ering, was scattered over her shoulders ; 
i _ she stood erect ona jutting rock, which 
HY 4 
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’seemed suspended on precipices, the 
| immense height of which this rock sur- 
| mounted. 

-' The hunters ran towards her; but 
» sceing them the female took to flight, 
' setting up at the same time the most 
| > frightful cries. Carried away by her 
}_ terrors, she burried down the declivity 
ne of the mountain, and soon escaped from 
the pursuit of the hunters, who would 
‘not venture on the dangers which that 


cunsteadyand almost perpendicular route | 








presented to their sight. The news of 
this wonderful discovery was carried to | 
the hamlet of Suc. On the morrow in 
the morning, a great number of shep- 
herds advanced to the mountain, and 
concealing themselves behind the rocks 
waited for the woman, and coming upon 
her by surprize, seized her person.— 
Clothes were immediately presented to 
her, which she rejected and even tore 
with the greatest violence; and it was 
not till they had succeeded in tying her 
hands that they could accomplish the 
clothing of her. She was conducted to 
the hamlet. This female seeing her- 
self cloathed with garments hateful to 
her, and forced from that dark recess, 
the gloomy melancholy of which seemed 
to give her pleasure, was seized with 
the most outrageous madness ; her eyes 
sparkling with fire, appeared to start 
from their orbits ; her struggles became 
strong and convulsive ; finally she broke 
silence for the purpose ofdischarging a- 
gainst those who surrounded her, threats 
pronounced with a strong voice, and in 
the supernatural tone of inspiration and 
enthusiasin. 

When she arrivedat the parsonage of. 
Suc, herfury still continued. The Cure 
whois a clergyman much beloved, sweet 
and persuasive, presented himself to 
her, offering her the words of peace and 
consolation. At once, by one of those 
quick transitions so common in disor- 
ders ofthe mind, the sinking of melan- 
choly succeeded the explosion of frenzy. 

Her countenance became sad and si- 
lent: she spoke no longer, nor did she 
appear to hear or sce any thing ; one 
thought alone which absorbed all her 
attention made her indifferent to every 
surrounding object. That thought must 
of couise, becn of a most sorrowful na- 
ture; inyoluntary tears and sighs escap- 
ing from her oppressed heart, betrayed 
her anguish. At length she stopped, 
and fixed her looks, which for some 
time had been wandering, steadily on 
her garments! her limbs quiver, she 
falls on her knees, and in a voice inter- 
rupted with sighs, exclaims, Good 
God ! what will my unfortunate husband 
say ? 

These words were followed by secret 
proyers, and a long reverio———Tbe 
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tears which she shed in abundance, gave 
her some relief ; she became more calm, 
but remained indifferent to every thing. 
Victuals were offered to no purpose ; 
questions repeated without receiving 
any answer ; it might be said that she 
was seized with an absolute insensi- 
bility. 

She spoke in the French language 
alone ;—her accent was pure ; the man- 
nerin which she expressed herself dur- 
ing the excess of her phrenzy, announc- 
ed that her mind had been cultivated ; 
her figure, though lank and livid, ap- 
peared to have been once handsome, and 
still bore the impression of a noble rank 
and of dignity. 

It was by no means difficult to the 
good Pastor. to perceive thatthis woman 
was a stranger, that she did not belong 
to the class of common people, and that 
the melancholy in which she was sunk 
originated from ne other cause than the 
weight of misfortunes. He conceived 
for the unfortunate woman the most 
lively interest, and lavished on her the 
most affectionate cares, which he had 
the misfortune to see she rejected.— 
Having placed herinthe chamber where 
she was to repose for the night, he took 
the necessary precaution to prevent her 
escape. Those precautions were insuffli- 
cient: on the morrow she had disappear- 


ed; the clothes which she wore were. 


found not far from the place, torn to 
tatters. 


(To be continued. ) 
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JUSTICE. 
Justice may be defined that virtuc, 
which impels to give to every person, 
what is his due; and comprehends the 
practice of every virtue which reason 
prescribes, or society should expect.— 
Our duty to our maker, to each other 
and to ourselves, are fully answered, if| 
we give them whatwe owethem. ‘The 
respect which was paid to justice’ in 
former times is fully evinced by the 
following anecdote. 
Mahomet, the second of that name, 
emperor of the Turks, had a son called 
Mustapha, whom he had cesiened to 











succeed him in the empire, prone to 
indulge criminal desire, but otherwise 
a good prince. ‘The young prince had 
fallen in love with the wife of Achmet 
Barsa, a woman who was exceedingly 
beautiful. He had long endeavoured 
to prevail with her by all sorts of allure- 
ments, but these failing of success, he 
determined to seize on her by surprize. 
Having obtained a knowledge of the 
time when the woman went to bathe, 
(as the Turks do) he soon followed her, 
with a few of his retinue ; and, in de- 
spite of all resistance, gainec his brutal 
purpose. She told her husband, who 
told the emperor, and desired justice.-— 
The emperor, vexed at the outrage, 
sent for his son, examined him touch- 
ing the fact, and, he having confessed it 
dismissed him with threats. Three 
days after, when paternal love to his son 
and justice had striven in his breast, 
love to justice having gained the supe- 
riority and victory, he commanded his 
mutes to strangle his son Mustapha 
with a bowstring, that by his death he 
might make amends for violated chas- 
lity. 

Justice indeed was formerly more 
strictly observed, I fear, than at present. 
There are too many instances in the 
present day where the love of gold 
bears down that of justice: for many 
follow the allurements of the world 
which lead their thoughts from God.— 
While mankind thus continue it is no 
wonder to the observing mind, that they 
thus depreciate. But there are still 
many who follow justice in all things, | 
who obey the dictates of their own con- | 
science and follow the path pointedout | 
by reason and virtue. 

——— 
DEATH PREFERRED TO DISHONOUR. 


In the hall of the council-house at 
Padua, there is a monument with a busto 
of the Marchioness d’Obizzi, who, when 
a gentleman of Padua, in the absence of 
her husband, had clandestineiy convey- 
ed himself into her bed-chamber, chose 
rather to be stabbed by the ravisher, who 
was enraged at the resistance she made 
than violate the honour of the marriage- | 
bed, Besides other proofs against this 
execrable assassin, one shirt-sleeve-but- 
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‘wore inthe other sleeve, was found in 
‘the lady’s bed. The Marchioness’s only 
‘son, then but five years of age, whom 
the assassin removed out of the bed be- 
fore he made any attempt on her chas- 
tity, was likewise produced as an evi- 
dence against him : but by reason of his 
tender age, his depositions were net 
thought sufficient to convict the villain. 
He stood the torture several times, but 
his life could not be touched. After 
fifteen years imprisonment, his friends 
procured him his liberty, which he did 
not long enjoy ; for the above-mentioned 
son of the unfortunate Marchioness shot 
him through the head after his enlarge- 
ment, and thus revenged the barbarity 
committed against his mother. 
—<_— 
BULLS. 
SAYS pame to Teague, it’s hot weather to 
t. 

Why that’s true, says Teague, as you say, 
And 1 think they’d much better go to it at 

night, 

Because that’s the cool of the day! 

To fight in cold blood though, says Terence, 
it’s bad, 

And be kill’d too, it’s what I abhor, 

50 1 — we'’da peace, cause I think if we 
rad, 

Jt would soon put an end to the war! 

—--— 
GRATITUDE. 

A person of Whitstable, named Pat- 
ten, was well known in his own neigh- 
bourhood as a man of great oddity, 
great humour, and equally great extra- 
vagance. Once standing in need ofa 
new wig, his old one defying all farther 
assistance of art; he went over to Can- 
terbury, and applied to a barber, young 
in the business, to make him one. The 
tradesman, who was just going to dinner 
begged the honour of his new custom- 
er’s company at his meal, to which Pat- 
ten most readily consented. After din- 
ner a large bowl of puuch was produced, 
and the happy guest with equal readi- 
ness, joined in its demolition. _When 
it was out, the barber was proceeding 


. to business, and began to handic his 


measure; when Mr. Patten, desired him 
to desist, saying he should not make his 
“ Why not!’ exclaimed the as- 
Onished host, “ have I done any thing 








—==== 


replied the guest, “ I find you are a 
very honest, good natured fellow; so I 
will take somebody else in. Had you 
made it you would never been paid.” 

Dr. Busby being once in a large 
company, sat at the table between Mrs, 
South and Mrs. Sherlock. The con- 
versation turned upon wives. Dr Busby 
said, that he believed wives in general 
were good “though to be sure,” says 
he, “ there might be a bad one ere and 
a bad one there /” 
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POPULARITY. 


THE present degradation of Bona- 
parte isan impressive example, how pre- 
carious that popularity is which is not 
built on the basis of virtue. To day he 
casts his eyes around him and calls, and 
thousands flock to his standard. He ap- 
pears like destiny embodied, moving 
amongst mortals—prosperity or adversi- 
ty, happiness or misery, life or death, 
await but his word; they are sum. 
moned forth by a smile or a frown, and 
he acknowledges no law but the im- 
pulses of his own will, in the distribution 
of blessings, or curses to his fellow-men. 
He speaks, and a city is wrapped in 
flames; he frowns,and acontinent is load- 
ed with chains. He bends a glance on 
the Atlantic, and commerce vanishes. 
But where is this terrific being, who, 
although unseen, is felt in the sufferings 
of the human race; who plays with 
states, kingdoms, empires and conti- 
nents like dice. Behold him, ina little 
sequestered island, the outcast of Eu- 
rope—shunned by the wise and good, 
asan unholy thing ; a mendicant pension- 
er on the contemptuous bounty ofa foe, 
content to hold his stipend and his exist- 
enccat hismercy. Behold him shriftk- 
ing from the resentment of his own flat- 
terers and panegyrists, and imploring 
protection from his own enemies, the 
Cossacks. He who before seemed to 
hold all Europe in fee simple, is eject- 
ed from the continent, and owns scarce- 
ly soil enough for a grave. Thus ends 
the empire of crime and sacrilege—thus 


is Almighty Justice vindicated at last. 
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For the New-York Weekly Museum. 
TO L—. 


TAKE, oh take thine eyes away! 
For though no beauty sparkles there, 
Unnumber’d cruel words they say, 
And daggers to my heart declare. 


Although no harsh rebuke I hear, 
Although thy voice is soft and kind, 
I have a greater cause to fear, 
For in thine eyes I read thy mind. 


Frrenpsurpe for me thou wouldst profess— 
1 know no feeling suits that name, 

’Tis love I know—and nothing less ; 
And hast ruev never known the same? 


Yes, yes thou hast—and hope expires ; 
For beauty’s icy, damp’ning frown 

Has quench’d those lately brilliant fires, 
And bow’d thy cheerful spirit down. 


Now happier feelings quite decay’d 

Give way to Grief’s corroding smart— 
To smile when lately thou essay’d, 

I saw affliction rend thy heart. 


I love—and thus each sigh I see 

Rise from thy breast, before it dies 
It wanders ’till it reaches me, 

And mingles with my own vain sighs. 


But if thy lot were less severe, 
If fickle fortune caus’d thy pain, 
How light would then thy woes appear, 
For then I'd see thee smile again. 


I'd see thee smile, but not as now, 
While ev’ry effort rends thy soul ; 

But hear thee in content avow 
That love can ev’ry care control ! 


But fate ordains-«I cannot cure, 
Nor is it mine to ease thy grief; 
Oh! if it were, ’d all endure, 
Or break my heart for thy relief. 


ConSTANTIA. 
34o—~- 


[The following lines which first appeared in 
the Brattleborough Reporter, Vermont, are 
distinguished by tenderness and simplicity : 
the thought with which they close is origi- 
nal and beautiful.—#. Pose. 


RETROSPECTION. 


TO A FRIEND. 

Dear Retrospection ! child of mem’ry—hail ! 
In these lone shades I woo thy magic power ; 

No cares obtrusive here dissolve thy spell— 
Soothing enchantress of the pensive hour ! 


O’er the bright scenes I fondly love to muse— 
R Though evanescent as a summer dream, 
adient with fancy’s variegated hues, 
As bright and transient as Aurora’s beam ! 











Oft pass my earliest years in fond review, 
When every half-breath’d tho’t was hope or 
pleasure ! 
When pleas’d with all 1 saw—for all was new-— 
And every step was frolick’s liveliest mea- 
sure ! 


Regardless of the numerous thorns that rise, 
To check the roseate buds ofearly joy— 

I knew no sorrow in her sable guise, 
And fondly dreamt of “ bliss without alloy.’”” 


New to the world ! anticipation wrought 
The bright perspective of each circling year 
With all the glowing tints of fancy fraught— 
And sanguine hope confirm’d them all sin- 
cere ! 


Where’s now those halcyon days! those scenes” 


so gay! 
Hours of my childhood—whither have ye 
flown? 
Those dreams of happiness soon glide away-< 
E’er we can realise them as our own. 


Beneath the * sober ken of reason’s eye,” 
The bright illusions sink in “ viewless 
maze,” 
As the light meteor of a Summer’s sky 
Retires, absorb’d amid the Solar blaze! 


Is pleasure then confin’d to childhood’s stage ? 
If so, ’tis ignorance the source supplies— 
*Tis but exemption from the cares of age— 
af such alone are blest! who would be wise! 


But no ! some dearer moments have I known, 
(Tho’ my short life with ills has oft been 
fraught) 
*T were those pure moments FRIENDSHIP 
calls her own, 
And prompts the mutual interchange of 
thought. 


Oh yes! in life there is one soothing charm— 
A charm that careless childhood never 
knew ; 
Tis A ar ! (free from passion) pure and 
calm, 
And such—oh ! ever may I feel for you! 


—2+o 


THE SIGH. 


WHAT oft relieves the lab’ring heart, 
Oppress’d by all the train of woe ? 
What can 4 transient ease impart 
When Fortune lays our comforts low? 


What to an absent friend is giv’n, 

Or breath’d upon the lonely tomb ? 
What rises to the God of Heaven, 
Lost to the world in sorrow’s gloom ? 


What heaves in gentle Pity’s breast 
When vice and folly flutter by? 
When love in earliest form is drest, 
Or lies in ambush ?—’tis a Sigh! 




















—— 
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ACCOUNTS from Southhold (L. I.) state 
that the Torpedo Boat, (called the Turt ie, 
from its appearance and movement in the 
water, being propelled by internal machinery) 
on its way from this city to New-London, was 
blown up on Sunday last, on the beach near 
the above place, where it appears she had 
drifted in a gale of wind, after cutting her ca- 
ble to save a man that on some account had 
left her to swim ashore ; but who was drowned. 
The enemy hearing of her situation immedi- 
ately manned their barges, and under cover of 
their ships guns landed, when the boat was 
blown up to prevent her falling into their hands. 
In this affair itis said they Soliner men killed. 

The Governor of Georgia, is said to have 
received advices, that a British 50 gun ship, 
eonvoying 2,000 troops had arrived at Pensa- 
cola, and it was belicved they intended to re- 
capture Mobile, and take possession of the 
Floridas. 

Some of our look-out gun-boats, on lake 
Onitatio, fell in with and captured one of the 
enemy’s carrying a 64 pounder, withotit any 
loss on either side; but the enemy, with su- 
perior forte being at hand, she was sunk after 
taking out the prisoners. 

Accounts from the Eastward state, that the 
country is kept in a continual state of alarm by 
the movements of the enemy along the coast, 
as well as by unfounded and most absurd re- 

rts. 

Nothing lately of much importance has tran- 
spired from the lake Frontiers ;—though the 
assembling and movement of troops in these 
quarters, indicate something shortly of active 
operations. The army at Plattsburg it is said, 
has moved north, and Major Forsythe with his 
riflemen, has lately had a skirmish with the 
enemy on the lines. 

Last week Messrs. Alexander Taylor, and 
Peter Johnson of this city, on their way to 
- Great Egg-Harbour, were drowned, by the up- 
setting of the boat, while in the act of weigh- 
ing anchor off Little Egg-Harbour. 

On Sunday last, Mr. William Marrenner, 
aged 85 years, was killed by a fall from his 
wagon, near Harlem Bridge when coming to 
town. 

On Wednesday, the wall of a building tak- 
ing down at the corner of Pearl and Pine Sts. 
unexpectedly gave way, and buried three 
workmen under its ruins—by which a black 
man was mortally wounded, tle others severe- 
ly injured, 

Same day, a young man about 18 years of 
age, was drowned while bathing in the North- 
River near Rhinelander’s wharf, in conse- 
quence of being taken with the cramp. 











ys | 74 guns, under the direction of com, 
Bainbridge, amidst the acclamations of thou- 
sands assembled to see her go off. 

A ijetter irom cam. Barney, to the Secret 
of the Navy, dated June 24, says that he had 
made a combined attack of actillery, marine 
corps, and his flot:lla upon the enemy’s two 
frigates at the mouth of the creek,where he 
has been blockaded ; and iat after two hours 
engagement, the enemy had made sail down 
the river. 

BEWARE OF MAD pocs! 

Seems to be a necessary precaution at this 
season. In this city several cases of Hydro- 
phobia have appeared, not only from Dogs 
but from the bite of Cats; and accounts from 
other parts of the country, show the preval- 
ence of this disease in the canine species. 
p— — __- 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


An answer to “CceLens” is received, and 
will appear next week. 


ae Qupttas. | 
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MARRIED. 

By the rev. John M‘Neice, Col. Alexander 
Denniston, of the U. S. army, to Miss Maria 
Parker, daughter of the late John Parker, of 
this city. 

At Belleville, (N. J.) by the rev. John Dow; 
of that place, Mr. Joseph Burjeau, to Miss 
Deborah Nald, of this city 

At Redhook, by the rev. Gilbert R. Livings- 
ton, Mr. Henry Beekman of this city,to Mrs. 
Catharine Cuyler, eldest daughter of Giibert 
R. Livingston, esqr. of the former place. 


Osituarg. 


PRR HER HEHE EEE 
DIED. . 

Mrs. Ann D. Lispenard, wife of Leonard 
Lispenard, esqr. in the 43d year of her age. 

Mr. Stacy Hepburn, aged 37 years, after 4 
long and tedious illness. 

Suddenly, in the 85th year of his age, Mr. 
Wm. Marreénner, an old revolutionary officer, 
who had bravely assisted in achieving the In- 
dependence of his country. 

A daughter of Mr. Robert Weeks, in Har- 
man-Street, of the Hydrophobia, aged 9 years, 
having been bit by a mad dog, in April last. 

Mrs. Eliza Lockwood, wife of Mr. Charle8 
Lockwood, aged 29 years. 

_ Mrs. Ann Barnard, wife of Mr. Valentine 
Barnard, aged 63 years. 

At Trenton, Mr. Henry P. West. 

At Staunton, (Vir.) in the 24th year of his 
age, Thomes Chambers esqr.ofthe U.S, Navy: 
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